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The  LJim   POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  "by  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization,  Eesettlonent  Adriinistraticn, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Land  Econonics  of  the 
bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics.   Its  purpose  is  to  pro-ride 
technical  infornaticn  in  the  field  of  land  econonics  tc 
assist  the  staff  of  the  Ilesettle::ent  Acainistration  and  its 
cooperating  a,'.:encies  and  .-roups  to  keep  in  touch  with  c^orrent 
developrients  tearinr  upon  their  work.   Its  pa^es  will  serve 
as  a  clearin."  house  for  infor^tiation  concernin.^:  local,  State, 
and  Federal  land  nlannin'^r  activities  n,nd  research. 
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romaTION  OF  THE  DIVISIOl^  OF  LAND  UTILIZATION 

By 
L.C.  Gray 
Acting  Director 
Division  of  Land  Utilization 


The  Resettlement  Administration  has  as  one  of  its  major 
functions  the  planning  and  execution  of  works  projects  involving 
the  purchase  of  rural  lands  which,  through  public  ownership,  can 
oe  put  into  "better  use.   To  carry  out  this  phase  of  the  program, 
there  has  "been  organized  the  Division  of  Land  Utilization,  which 
has  taken  over  the  functions  of  the  Land  Policy  Section  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra^tioit,  and  of  the  former  Land 
Program  Section  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Two  major  types  of  work  constitute  the  program  of  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization.   The  first  is  the  hroader  land-use 
planning.   In  the  land  planning  section  there  will  he  carried 
forward  the  "basic  national  and  regional  land  utilization  studies 
and  planning  work  which  have  "been  in  process  of  development  during 
the  past  year,  and  which  are  essential  as  a  hackground  for  the 
planning  of  specific  land-use  projects. 

The  second  of  the  duties  of  the  Division  of  Land  Utiliza- 
tion is  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  series  of  projects  involv- 
ing the  purchase  and  development  of  land,  and  the  resettlement  of 
those  families  whose  homes  are  purchased.  By  virtue  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  issued  on  April  30,  1935,  all  projects  initiated  under 
the  Land  Program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
including  those  originated  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  have  heen  trans- 
ferred to  the  Resettlement  Adjninistration,  together  with  all 
personnel  and  the  "balance  of  unexpended  funds.  Projects  originally 
included  in  the  Land  Program  will  he  continued  hy  the  Resettlement 
Adjninistration  insofar  as  they  may  "be  fitted  into  the  requirements 
of  the  Works  Program. 

One  changa  in  emphasis  is  of  particular  importance  in 
regard  to  these  projects.  Formerly,  land-use  projects  have  been 
developed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  misused  or  sub- 
marginal  lands.  Under  the  Resettlement  Administration,  unless 
further  funds  are  made  available  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing land,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  land  utilization  projects 
must  be  the  development  of  works  projects  providing  employment 
for  those  on  relief  rolls. 


Consequently,  the  land  development  work  will  occupy  a 
far  more  important  role  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.   In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  there  is  being  established  a  Project 
Development  Section  in  the  Division  of  Land  Utilization.  The 
new  section  will  supervise  the  work  projects  under  #iich  purchased 
area,s  will  be  improved  for  public  use. 

The  resettlement  of  families  from  areas  acquired  under 
the  land  Utilization  Prov^ram  will  now  be  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  Division  of  Land  Utilization.   However,  it  has  been  planned 
to  take  advantage-  of  the  services  of  the  Division  of  Sural 
Resettlement  of  the  Resettlement  Adiainistration  in  carrying  out 
resettlement  projects  which  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
special  resettlement  project  administrations.  Accordingly,  an 
agreement  has  been  worked  out  whereby  the  Division  of  Land  Util- 
ization will  plan  and  execute  any  resettlement  project  which, 
because  of  its  pro"imity  to  the  area  from  which  families  are  to 
move,  can  be  administered  by  tht  same  project  staff  as  the  land 
acquisition  project.   If  the  relocation  of  families  involves  the 
carrying  out  of  work  at  too  remote  a  distance  from  the  land  --._.«^—- 
utilization  project  area,  the  resettlement  project  will  be  turned 
over  tb'  the  Division  of  Rural  Resettlement.   In  order  to  facilitate 
the  closest  jossible  cooperation  between  the  two  divisions,  the 
Regional  Directors  of  both  divisions  will  occupy  offices  in  the 
same  buildine;:,s,  where  freq-aent  contact  may  be  possible. 

Under  the  previous  Land  Program  there  were  nine  admin- 
istrative regions.  Under  the  Division  of  Land  Utilization,  this 
number  has  been  increased  to  eleven.   The  States  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  which  formerly  belonged,  to  Region  VI,  have  been  designated 
as  Region  X,  with  the  Regional  Office  at  Stillwater.  Montana  and 
?^/oming,  formerly  included  in  Region  VII,  together  with  the  State 
of  Colorado  heretofore  belonging  to  Region  IX,  have  been  brought 
together  to  form  the  new  Region  XI,  with  headquarters  at  Denver. 
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LAND  PROBLEMS  AND  PLANNING 
CONFERENCE  COi.II/ilTTEE  SUBMITS 
EECOMMEITOATIONS 


Following  the  Land  Problems  and  Planning  Conference 
for  Regions  II  and  III,  National  Resources  Board,  held  in  Chicago 
June  5-7,  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  regarding  land-use  studies  have  been  prepared  and 
submitted  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  2nd,  Executive  Officer  of  the 
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Board: 


"It  was  the  understanding  of  the  conference  that 
plans  for  the  use  of  putlic  works  funds  include  pro~ 
visions  foi'  a  land  inventory.  T/7e  Relieve  that  among 
the  lines  of  work  suitable  for  inclusion  in  such  an 
inventory  are  the  following: 

1.  aerial  mapping 

2.  completion  of  the  soil  survey 

3.  survey  of  erosion  and  slope 

4.  mapping  of  present  land  use  in  prohlera 
areas 

5.  survey  to  determine  classes  of  land 
ownership,  this  to  include  surveys  of 
intent  of  ownership  in  representative 
areas 

C.  further  analysis  of  climatic  data 

7.  surveys  of  representative  areas  to  oh  tain 

information  regarding  the  character  of 

settlement  involved  in  the  increase  in 

nuraher  of  farms  hetween  1930  and  1935. 

"'i7e  realize  that  these  lines  of  xvork  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  the  use  of  relief  lahor.   The  first  one  rela- 
ting to  aerial  mapping  may  appear  to  "be  particularly'- 
limited  in  this  respect.   However,  this  proposal  should 
he  considered  in  relation  to  other  lines  of  work.   A 
Judicious  use. of  aerial  mapping  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
providing  more  and  "better  opportunities  for  effective 
employment  of  relief  lahor  on  a  variety  of  land  prohlens. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  we  helieve  the  use  of  funds  for 
aerial  mapping  to  "be  justified  as  a  part  of  the  xerogram. 

"ihe  incompleteness  of  soils  data  in  many  areas  is  a 
limiting  factor  in  outlining  and  developing  land  use 
programs,  o.nd  it  is,  therefore,  recommended,  that  the  plans 
for  work  should  include  provisions  for  completing  as  fa-r 
as  possihle  this  important  undertaking.   Here  again, 
relief  labor  alone  may  not  suffice;  consequently,  it  may 
he  desirahle  to  permit  some  cmployTnent  of  qualified  work- 
ers who  are  nov;  unemployed  but  not  listed  on  relief  rolls. 
The  projects  suggested  in  the  first  three  items  above 
could  profitably  be  follov/ed  by  further  studies  dea.ling 
with  relationships  of  physical  characteristics  to  methods 
and  problems  of  farm  operation. 

"Recommendation  5  al'ove  contemplates  that  extensive 
surveys  of  classes  of  land  o\7nership  should  be  made,  and 
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that  in  representative  a.reas  special  st"j.dies  should  he 
made  of  the  intent  of  ovmership.   Such  studies  are  im- 
portant in  land  use  programs  hecause  ownership  and  the 
purposes  for  which  land  is  held  are  important  in  deter- 
mining upon  lines  of  action.   It  would  "be  worth  while 
to  include  also  studies  of  landlord- tenant  relationships 
and  their  effects  upon  physical,  economic,  and  social 
value  s . 

"The  analysis  of  climatic  data  can  make  more  avail- 
ahle  the  facts  now  assemhled,  and  may  throw  more  light 
'    upon  cycles,  trends,  and  changes  in  climate. 

"Census  returns  indicate  an  increase  in  the  niimher 
of  farms  "between  1930  and  1935,  Little  actual  informa- 
tion is  availa"ble,  however,  indicating  the  character  of 
such  settlement,  the  people  involved,  the  lands  on  which 
they  have  settled,  the  pro"bahle  permanence  and  the  like. 
Intelligent  decisions  on  land  use  and  settlement  activ- 
ities call  for  facts  on  thece  ojuestions. 

We  truKt  that  it  may  "be  possi'ble  to  further  land  use 
programs  "by  providing  for  these  studies  as  part  of  the 
puhlic  works  program." 

Mem'bers  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  included  Dean  H.H. 
Kildee,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture;  J.I.  Palconer,  '^hio 
State  University;  C-.S.  Wehrwein,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
O.jB.  Jesness,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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RECENT  STUDIES  OE  THE 
HOMESTEJJ)  LAWS  REVEAL 
NSW  INTEPREETATIONS 


That  the  laws  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  pu"blic 
lands  have  not  "been  generally  successful,  in  the  last  generation, 
in  esta"blishing  permanent,  profitahle  farms  on  the  puhlic  domain, 
has  long  "been  apparent.   The  lands  available  for  entry  were 
suita"ble  only  for  extensive  farming  and  grazing  operations,  "both 
of  which  required  farms  of  a  size  much  larger  than  the  160,  320, 
or  640  acre  units  permitted  hy  the  homestead  acts.   The  lajid 
system  continued  ■^o  encourage  settlers  to  cove  to  the  public  lands 
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in  the  seminar  id  West,  -txcI  the  tragic  failure  of  settlers  there  is 
a  sad  coisnentary  upon  an  archaic  land  policy  which  failed  to  conform 
to  needed  changes.  The  evils  involved  in  recent  honesteading  might, 
perhaps,  have  "been  avoided,  had  there  "been  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  earlier  errors  in  our  settlement  policy.  Recent  studies  have 
revealed  that  too  frequently  our  interpretation  of  the  land  and 
settlement  policies  of  the  Federal  G-ovcrnnient  has  "been  either  com- 
pletely erroneous,  or  has  "been  so  colored  with  inisinforraation  as  to 
"be  unreliable. 

u 

A  recent  analysis  of  land  policy  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Homestead  Law  revealed  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
giving  free  homesteads  to  settlers  did  not  apprecialily  reduce  the 
land  engrossment  ty  speculators,  tiraher,  cattle,  and  mining  inter- 
ests, which  had  characterized  the  earlier  period.  Tenancy,  result- 
ing from  this  land  engrossment,  appeared  in  an  alarming  degree  at 
least-  a  generation  "before  it  would  nornally  have  appeared,  had  the 
free  homestead  principle  worked  as  its  framers  had  planned. 

?ree  Land  no  Inducement  to  Eastern  La.hor 

A  second  attack  upon  the  conventional  interpretation  of 
the  homestead  laws  and  their  operation  was  made  "by  Professor  Fred 
Shannon  of  Kansas  State  College  in  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Homestead 
Law  and  the  La'bor  Surplus",  which  is  to  appear  in  the  AMEPJCAl 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW.  Professor  Shannon  disputes  the  view,  previously 
held,  that  the  existence  of  free  lands  upon  the  fringe  of  settlement 
tended  to  draw  off  the  surplus  lahor  of  Eastern  cities,  thus  main- 
taining higher  wage  scales  and  standards  of  living  of  the  working 
class.  That  this  view  is  fallacious  he  demonstrates  "by  showing  that 
even  with  free  lands  open  to  them,  penniless  la"bcrers  could  not  af- 
ford totravel  to  the  West  to  accept  the  land  "bounty,  and  to  "build 
a  farm  and  equip  it.  Rather  than  appealing  to  the  masses  of  the 
cities,  the  free  land  of  the  West  attracted  thither  the  propertied 
classes  of  rural  areas,  who  sold  out  their  possessions  and  went 
West  to  take  up  new  and  larger  farms  thon  would  have  "been  possi"ble 
where  high  land  values  prevailed.  Furthermore,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  existence  of  great  strikes,  "bitter  class  war,  and  social 
upheavals  during  the  'eighties  argue  against  the  "safety  valve" 
theory  as  applied  to  the  land  system. 


1_/  LAITO  POLICY.  P^SVIEW  1  (4)  5,  May  1935.  This  study  is  to 
appear  in  more  detailed  form  in  a  sjji'bsequent  num"ber  of  the 
AIvIERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 
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A  third,  r?..nd  eqaally  original,  attack  upon  the  conven- 
tional understanding  of  the  homestead  -la-^Js  appears  -in  a  recent 
article  in  the  POLITICAL  SCIMCE  Q,U.4RTESLY  for  June,  entitled, 
''The  Wage-Earner  in  the  Westward  Mov'ement",  ty   Carter  Goodrich 
and  Sol  Davison.   The  authors  exaraine  the  origin  of  the  "safety 
valve"  theory  of  the  land  system,  used  so  effectively  "by  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  and  his  followers,  and  show  that  it  had  its  origin 
at  least  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  American  col- 
onies.  It  was  widely  used  "by  such  ardent  social  reformers  as - 
George  Heni^'-  Evans,  Horace  Greeley,  and  others  who  were  demanding, 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  aholition  of  land  speculation, 
and  the  retention  of  the  puhlic  lands  for  actual  settlers  on  a 
free  homestead  "basis."  Having  traced  thc;  origin  of  the  theory'', 
they  then  question  its  application  to  the  period-  following  1862, 
Their  questioning  is  hased  upon  the  lack  of  available  evidence 
to  support  the  theory-  so  widely  held  today.  Although  this  is 
only  the  first  part  of  the  fetudy  to  appear,  it\ reveals  a  chal- 
lenge which  cannot  "be  avoided.   The  writers'  study  of  contempor- 
aneous documents,  such  as  records  of  emigration  companies,  labor 
papers,  travel  accounts,  guides  and  advertising  material,  pro- 
duced little  evidence  to  support  the  "si-ufety  valve"  theory,  for 
few  laborers  from  the  Eastern  cities  seem  to  have  gone  West  to 
take  advantage  of  the  government's  "bounty.   The  cost  of  travel, 
and  other  deterrents  mentioned  hy  Professor  Shannon,  were  not 
compensated  for  "by  the  existence  of  free  land,  and  surplus  labor- 
ers were  not  drawn  off  to the  West.   Thus,  another  widely  accepted 
historical  interpretation,  "based  upon  a  priori  reasoning,  has 
"been  destroved. 
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USE  OE  MISSOURI  LAITDS 
DESCRIBED  IN  RECENT 
BL^LETM 


The  purpose  of  the  recent  short  mimeographed  pu"blication. 
Efficient  Use  of  Missouri  Lands",  is,  according  to  the  Experiment 
Station  Director,  E.B.  Munford,  to  "bring  togetherthe  more  important 
maps  and  graphs  illustrating  phases  of  the  land-use  pro"blem, 
together  with  such  description  as  will  make  it  posDi"ble  for  inter- 
ested readers  to  understand  the  data  presented.  All  such  data, 
however,  are  to  "be  considered  tentative  and  general.   The  National 
Resources  Board,  State  Planning  Board,  Missouri  Agricultural 
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Experiment  Station,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  man;^' 
individuals,  have  contritutcd  information  for  this  release,  which 
will  "be  followed  "by  others,  as  further  studies  axe  made. 

Part  I,  Land  Classification,  is  primarily  a  description 
of  soil  classification  and  soil  ti'/pe  studies  based  on  surveys 
conducted  "by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricialture,  which  grouped 
the  soils  of  the  State  into  four  classes  according  to  their  capacity 
for  satisfactory  production  of  field,  pasture,  and  forest  crops. 
Maps  and  descriptive  data  on  nitrogen  content,  line  requirements, 
drainage  enterprises,  erosion  severity,  depth  of  surface  soil, 
slope,  and  forest  areas  ap:->ear  in  this  section. 

Part  II,  Present  Land  Use,  contains  tables,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  total  larxd  area  of  Missouri's  44,000,000  acres 
between  the  various  uses  such  as  crop  land,  pasture,  forest,  and 
grass,  urban  and  rural  residential,  highways,  railroads,  parks, 
penal  and  charitable  institutions,  schools,  churches,  industrial, 
waste,  etc.  The  lax-^e'st   percentage  of  the  land  area  utilized  for 
farms  occurs  in  the  northwestern  glacial  region,  while  the  loivest 
occurs  in  the  Ozark  r^ion  of  the  southeast.   However,  with  only 
63.1  percent  of  this  latter  area  in  farms,  48.8  percent  is  util- 
ized for  crops.   Sixteen  percent  of  the  farm  land  of  the  State  is 
devoted  to  com  production,  10  percent  to  the  production  of  small 
grains,  10  percent  to  cotton,  and  40  percent  to  pasture.   Earns 
are  distributed  over  the  State  rather  evenly,  and  without  imj.ch 
regard  to  soil  qality.   There  is  a  concentration  of  small  holdings 
in  the  southeast  due  to  cotton  culture,  a  concentra-tion  in  the 
southwest  where  we  find  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  and  a  concentra- 
tion of  truck  farms  near  urban  centers.   Earms  range  in  size  from 
20  to  200  acres,  100-180  being  the  modal  size.   Tenancy  is  high 
in  the  southeastern  cotton  grov/ing  section,  and  in  the  grain  pro- 
ducing counties  of  the  western  edge  of  the  State. 

Major  Land  Problems  Listed 

Part  III,  Land-Use  Problem  Areas.  The  State  has  been 
mapped,  and  the  various  major  problems  indicated  to  be: 

(a)  land  generally  marginal  or  submargina.l  for  crop  production 
which  could  bwtter  be  used  as  areas  for  grazing,  recreation, 
forestry,  game  preserves  or  in  combination,  constituting  45.3 
percent  of  the  total; 

(b)  land  proposed  to  be  flooded  by  projected  water  power  develop- 
ment, constituting  .8  percent  of  the  total; 
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(c)  drainage  districts  in  financial  distress,  constituting  4.2 
percent  of  the  total; 

(d)  land  suffering  from  var^^ing  degrees  of  erosion  severity 
reqiiring  changed  crcpr>ing  sycter.s,  larger  farms,  etc., 
constituting  30.5  percent  of  the  total; 

(e)  areas  needing  additional  drainage,  3.4  percent  of  the  total; 
and 

-(f)  land  with  no  uajor  use  prohlens,  18.9  percent  of  the  total. 

The  nap  of  value  of  farra  land  and  buildings  per  acre 
shows  a  close  correlation  "between  value  and  qiality  of  soil. 
Jarn  income  shows  a  close  relation  "between  qiiality  of  land  and 
its  aloility  to  produce  income,  althou.-;^h  individual  differences 
among  farms  are  to  "be  expected.   Area.s  suita"ble  for  closer  settle- 
ment are  showh  as  lands  "best  suited  to  ahsor'b  additional  farming 
population,  should  total  rural  population  increase  in  Missouri. 

Part  IT,  Local  Government  Aspects  of  Land-Use  Adjust- 
ment.  The  increase  in  the  importance  of,  and  therefore,  in  ex- 
penditure for,  local  governmental  services,  is  apparent  from  the 
charts  shewing  expenditures  from  1914-1931.  Higher  tax  rates  in 
the  poorer  regions  merely  indicate  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
local  people  tc  maintain  government  services  compara"ble  with 
those  in  the  richer  areas  of  the  State,  for  since  the  tax  "base 
is  so  low,  increased  rates  per  unit  "become  the  onl^  alternative. 
Hence,  any  land-use  adjustment  which  will  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  income  from  the  land  is  desira"ble.   Tax  delinquency  was 
general  over  the  State  in  1932-,  but  was  highly  concentrated  in 
the  poorer  land  regions.  Land  sold  for  taxes  in  1932  varies  from 
.5  percent  of  the  total  county  area  to  18  percent,  the  larger 
figure  occurring  in  the  southeastern  section.   State  school  aids 
per  child  are  also  concentrated  largely  in  the  regions  of  poorer 
land,  a  correlati'^n  which  night  logically  be  expected. 

The  report  contains  many  naps  and  charts,  some  of  which 
are  copies  of  those  su'bmitted  for  the  preliminary.^  land-use  report 
to  the  National  Eeso:>rces  Board;  others  were  prepared  "by  the  State 
Planning  Board,  and  "by  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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SSITATE  OF  PITERTO  RICO-'  ^' 
SUBMITS  EECOIBSNDATIONS  FOU 
ESIUBILITATION  OF  THE  ISLAi^D 


Because  of  the  serious  economic  emergenc;''  existing  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  its  wealth  hy 
■fche  hurricanes  of  1928  and  1932,  the  general  depression,^  the 
increased  price  of  connodities  imported,  wholesale  unenployinent 
as  a  result  of  sugar-cane  acreage  reduction,  the  large  and.  in- 
creasing puhlic  deht,  etc.,  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  on 
"behalf  of  the  econoiay  conraission,  recently  presented  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1,  "setting  forth  to  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Aaerica  the  econonic  and 
social  evils  confronting  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  point- 
ing out  specific  reconnendations  for  a  complete  economic-social 
rehahilitation  of  the  Island."   Several  concerning  the  land  are 
significant. 

Suhsistence  Farms  Urged 

Among  the  provisions  and  suggestions  of  the  Plan  - 
which  is  long  and  detailed,  including  financial,  charitahle, 
health,  industrial  and  agricultural  plans  -  is  one  recommending 
the  estahlishment  of  a  system  for  the  recovery  and  redistrihu- 
tion  of  the  land,  "giving  all  the  socia,l  classes  of  our  country 
an  opportunity  to  ohtain  and  escploit  it,  according  to  their  re- 
spective means  and  cJbility  to  ma.ke  it  produce."  To  accomplish 
this  three  recommendations  are  made: 

(a)  the  estahlishment  of  suhsistence  farr.s  for 

those  on  whom  a  hea^-^-  "burden  of  capitalization 
should  not  he  imposed; 

("b)  estahlishment  of  self-sustaining  farms  capahle 
of  providing  produce  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
farm  family  without  requiring  the  farmers  to 
secure  other,  part-time  employment; 

(c)  and  giving  an  opportunity  to  those  who  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  special  crops,  such  as  cane, 
tohacco,  fruit,  etc.,  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
farms  of  this  tjyile,    thus  creating  r.'ony  owners, 
whereas  today,- a  few  control  (  Yt?ry thing. 
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Self-Sustaining  and  Sulpsistence  Farns 

It  T^ill  "be  seen  fron  the  aliove  that  a  distinction  has 
heen  nade  "between  self-sustaining  and  suhsistence  farns.   In 
order  to  keep  on  their  properties  farm  owners  in  danger  of  fore- 
closure, the  hones  and  a  part  of  the  fam  sufficient  for  main- 
taining the  fanily  shall  he  guaranteed  to  the  Owners,  who  will 
spend  all  their  tine  in  foxning  operations,  and  the  renairing 
portion  shall  he  suhdirided  into  farns  and  leased  or  sold.   These 
shall  he  knovm  as  "self-sustaining"  farns,  and  for  their  purchase 
a  fund  of  $16,000,000  will  he  requested  fron  the  federal  govern- 
ment .   This  fund  shall  also  he  availahle  for  construction  of 
dwellings,  purchasing  of  inplenents,  seed,  feed,  domestic  ani- 
mals, etc.,  services  of  "extension"  workers,  providing  of  domes- 
tic and  irrigation  water  where  necessary,  and  for  maintaining 
such  connunity  services  as  seem  necessary.   The  farms  thus  estah- 
lished  will  he  sold,  payments  for  land,  livestock,  etc.,  to  he 
pjnortized  over  a  minimum  period  of  20  years,  or  the  heneficiary 
may  lease  the  land  suhject  to  federal  conditions.   Produce  of 
the  farms  will  he  accepted  in  paynent  of  amortization  and  inter- 
est. 

In  addition,  small  suhsistence  farns  will  he  estah- 
lished  for  those  occupants  who  are  ahle  to  secure  employment 
elsewhere  to  supplement  their  produce  income,  or  to  provide  a 
shelter  and  refuge  during  periods  of  unenplojment . 

The  promotion  of  soil  conservation  to  he  met  through 
erosion  control  and  land  and, soil  management  is  urged,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  $200,000  he  appropriated  for  this  work,  to  he  on 
a  par  with  that  in  the  United  States. 

Making  ava.ilahle  to  the  Islanders  the  firnds  and  services 
of  other  permanent  and  em.ergency  federal  hureaus,  such  as  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Hone  0\'mers'  Loan  Corporation, 
is  most  urgently  recommended,  since  Puerto  Rico  is  considered,  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States  Nation  hy  reason  of  citizen- 
ship enjoyed. 

Tahles  and  charts  supplementing  the  data  descrihed  in  the 
text  constitute  a  suhstantial  i^ortion  of  the  resolution. 
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Oi\f  THE  CJ^IADIM  GREAT  PLAINS 


Expansion  of  dry-farm  wheat  production  into  areas  of 
excessive  climatic  risk  is  an  experience  shared  "by  the  G-reat 
Plains  regions  of  ooth  Canada  and  the  United  States.   In  "both 
countries  honesteading  was  permitted  to  take  place  indiscrim- 
inately without  prior  determination  of  the  fitness  of  the 
land  for  grain  growing.   Consequent  distress  in  the  high-risk 
areas  has  turned  attention  of  "both  countries  toward  achieving 
a  iDstter  adjustment  of  land-use  to  land  character,  and  toward 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  injudicious  settlement  and  use. 
To  those  concerned  v.'ith  the  problems  of  land-use  on  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  United  States,  the  experience  of  Canada  in  attempt- 
ing land-use  adjustment  in  a  similar  region  should  carry  con- 
siderable interes-^. 

In  one  of  the  worst  of  the  uneconomic  ?7heat  farming 
areas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  there  has  been  carried 
out  what  appears  to  be  an  integrated  land-use  adjustment  program 
of  considerable  merit.   Here  all  the  necessary  functions  have 
been  combined  in  a  single  axithcrity,  set,  up  to  deal  solely  with 
the  area  concerned.   The  area  in  which  this  project  has  been 
undertaken  is  knovm  as  the  Tilley  East  Area,  and  occupies  about 
1,500,000  acres  in  the  drycst  part  of  southern  Alberta.   It  is 
what  might  be  called  a  "submarginal  dry-farming  area",  and  re- 
sembles many  of  the  TL-economic  and  di-stressed  dry-farming  areas 
in  our  own  northern  Great  Plains.  The  history"-  of  its  occupancy 
and  use  follows  that  of  the  poorer  diy-farming  areas  of  north 
central  Montana.   The  Canadians  call  it  a  "letrograde"  area. 

Adjustment  Begun  in  1926 

A  commission  appointed  in  1926  to  study  the  situation 
recommended  that  a  joint  Provincial  and  Dominion  board  be  es- 
tablished, and  given  broad  powers  ta  administer  lL,;id-use  adjust- 
ments within  the  area.   Such  a  board  was  appointed  in  1929,  and 
granted  authority  to  exercise  the  various  functions  necessary 
to  adjust  the  use  cf  the  land  to  the  character  of  the  area.   It 
first  closed  the  area  to  incoming  settlers,  an  action  tantamount 
to  zoning.   It  then  proceeded  to  relocate  settlers  on  the  more 
desirable  lands  of  the  area,  and,  by  various  devices  of  leasing 
and  er-cchange,  to  give  each  an  economic  unit  of  land  for  the  tj^^pe 
of  farming  adapted  to  the  area,  at  the  same  time  concentrating 
settlement  as  muc  as,  possible  to  reduce  public  service  costs. 
Unnecessary  roads  were~~~^cl-osed,  r,.nd  schools  consolidated. 
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Finally,  on  the  larger  areas  of  grazing  or  vacated  land,  grazing 
districts  for  ccnnunity  ij.se  were  organized,  and  receipts  fron 
grazing  leases  used  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  stock 
water  supplies. 

In  1931  the  "board  was  abolished,  "bat  the  project  has 
since  "been  carried  on  by  an  administrator  under  the  general 
control  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
Residents  of  the  various  comnunities  in  the  area  appoint  each 
year  local  advisory  committees  of  three  memlsers  to  assist  the 
adTiinistrator. 

Single  Authority  Directs  Entire  Program 

Without  douht  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  pro- 
ject lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  functions  necessary  for  a 
well-rounded  land-use  program  are  under  a  single  authority. 
The  execution  of  a  simila,r  program  in  the  United  States  would, 
"hj  -wQ-y   of  contrast,  prohahly  require  the  services  of  at  least 
four  separate  agencies  —  namel3^,  the  Resettlement  Administration 
for  the  relocation  and  reorganization  of  the  fa,rms  of  the  a.rea; 
the  Grazing  Division  of  the  Intirior  Department  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  grazing  lands;  and  both  State  and  countj'-  authorities 
for  zoning  legislation. 

Many  in  the  United  States  helieve  that  a,chievement  of 
a  coordiriated,  thorough  going  land-use  program  can  come  ahout 
only  through  local  integration  of  functions  and  activities;  the 
Canadian  experience  cited  perhaps  suggests  the  effectiveness  of 
such  procedure.   The  Provincial  government,  following  up  the 
first  successful  atteript,  is  now  undertaking  a  second  project 
of  the  seme  nature,  and  uo'r   later  undertake  others. 
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COUNTRY  LIPE  INSTITUTE 
HOLDS  FIRST  AIJNUAL 
MEETING  AT  AlffiS,  IOWA 


The  first  annual  Country  Life  Institute,  having  as  a 
centra,l  theme  "The  0  tlook  for  Country  Life  in  the  Corn  Belt", 
was  held  June  19-22  on  the  camT)U3  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ar.ies,  Iowa.   The  institute  was  organized  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  the  mingling  of  specialists  in  the  discus- 
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sion  of  conrnon  pro"blems,  and  v;as  intended  to  a,ttract  leaders  of 
rul-al  thought  of  raan;''  t;/T^6s  not  only  on  national,  "but  on  regional 
and  local  prohleras  — -  farraers  and  their  v/ives,  teachers,  adnin- 
istrators,  extension  workers,  editors,  ministers,  social  workers, 
and  farm  organization  leaders.   The  relations  of  rurp.l  life  to 
urtan  life  and  of  rural  v/elfare  to  the  general  welfare  consti- 
tuted the  tasis  of  the  discussions. 

Anong  the  principal  speakers  and  discussion  leaders  at 
the  Institute  were  O.E.  Baker,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  T.B.  Mann:/,  Division  of  Earn  Population  and  Rural  Life,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  #10  gave  several  addresses  and  par- 
tipated  in  panel  discussions. 

Dr.  Baker  spoke  June  20  on  "Connercial  Agriculture  and 
the  National  V/elfare",  and  on  June  22  on  "Better  Land  Utilization 
in  the  Corn  Belt".   Dr.  Manny  spoke  on  June  21  on  "Trends  in  Rural 
Youth  Movements",  and  on  June  22  on  "Human  Aspects  of  Rural  Life 
in  the  Future",  and  toth  participated  in  the  panel  discussion  on 
June  21  on  "^^at  Fundamental  Changes  in  Rural  Life  do  We  Want, 
and  How  Shall  We  Get  Them?" 

Other  visiting  leaders  included  J.^D.  Black,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University;  J.H.  KoITd,  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin;  FrvI   R.  Mort,  Director  of 
School  of  Education,  Columbia  University;  and  Reinhold  Kiehuhr, 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
In  addition,  many  prominent  leaders  from  the  Middle  West,  include 
ing  staff  meml)ers  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  took  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  brought  into  view  regional  as  well  as  national 
problems  needing  solution. 
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RADIO  SPEAKERS  DESCRIBE 
LAND  USE  ADJUSTICENTS  IN 
I^ANY  AREAS 


Southfeirfl_  Appalachians 

There  is  perhaps  no  region  in  the  United  States  where 
more  people  are  economically  stranded  "because  of  an  unrestrained 
exploitation  of  land  resources  than  on  the  55,000,000  acres  of 
land  lying  in  six  States  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  according 
to  Paul  W.  Wager,  Assistant  Director  of  Region  4,  Resettlement 
Administration,  in  a  recent  conservation  day  iDroadcast. 
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pjiciall"'',  tr.e   pepijls  .'~f  tr.e  reg-iori  are  rredoninantl-' 
Scotch-Irish.  Those  originally  cittracted  to  tho  isolated  App.o- 
lachinn  Highlands  were  hard;-',  independent  and  self-reliant. 
Until  penetrated  "b^  good  roads  within  the  last  tv70  decades,  the 
region  has  seen  the  perpetuation  of  an  18th  century  civilization 
—  the  spinning  wheel,  the  loora,  the  q.iilting  frar:e,  the  pewter 
dishes  are  still  in  connon  household  use.   Grain  is  still  cut  v/ith 
a  r.cythe,  the  farner  still  carries  hij:  corn  to  the  local  grist 
mill  on  :nule  hack,  the  hogs  and  cattle  still  r-an  at  large. 

The  original  econon--  of  the 'Southern  Highlands  is  a 
snail  tract  of  good  soil  -  a  subsistence  honestead'-  s^orrounded 
and  "buttressed  "by  a  reservoir  of  forest  wealth,  timber,  fish  and 
gar.-.e .   The  land  has  furnished  the  people  v-;ith  cost  of  their  food 
sUTjply,  hut  the  forests  have  provided  the  cash  incone.   Large 
areas  of  forests  have  "been  cut  ruthlessly,  and  others  have  heen 
hurned  over.   Land  holdings  ha^'e  "been  subdivided  repeatedly, 
steeper  and  poorer  land  has  "been  cleared,  and  erosion  is  doing 
its  danage.   Depletion  of  naturcal  resources  has  led  to  a"bandon- 
nent  of  nines,  railroads  and  towns,  and  taxable  wealth  has  de- 
clined.  These  resources  nust  be  renewed. 

There  are  perhaps  three  tiuos  as  r.r5jay  people  in  the 
region  now  as  the  present  resources  will  support.   Much  forest 
land  should  be  in  public  ownership,  and  the  fertile  bottom  lands 
must  be  reclaimed  and  intensively  cultivated.   Settlement  and 
cultivation  nust  be  concentrated  in  the  valleys  and  richer  coves 
to  check  the  wastage  of  soil  fertility  and  stream  silting,  and 
in  order  to  provide  the  people  with  a  minimum  of  social  service. 

"17e  cannot  hope  to  rehabilitate  all  the  people  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Southern  Appalachians  where  they  are",  Mr.  "ilfager 

belferes,  "  perhaps  not  half  of  then  —  but  to  the  extent  that 

the  renovating  and  development  work  which  needs  to  be  dene  on  the 
land  can  be  made  available  a.s  -part-time  employment  to  the  people 
now  living  there,  it  will  be  possible  to  rehabilitate  both  people 
and  resources  at  the  saj.ie  time." 

The  Cotton  Belt 

That  a  bare  subsistence  living  with  none  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  is  all  that  the  half  r.illio.n  people  on  111,000  farms  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida can  look  forv/ard  to  under  existing  conditions  is  the  predic- 
tion of  'i7.A.  Hartman,  Director  of  Region  5,  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration, during  a  recent  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  broad- 
cast. 
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Most  farm  operators  here  are  landless  tenant  share- 
croppers, stranded  or.  lands  so  seriously  eroded  and  depleted  of 
soil  fertility  tha.t  even  under  nornal  economic  conditions  they 
have  little  Eore  than  nere  existence  to  hope  for.  A  dense  rural 
population  with  little  or  no  alternative  enployrrient  opportunities 
dictates  that  land  only  moderately  poor  or  narginal  for  farming 
must  "be  continued  in  farming  use  to  provide  enployraent. 

Withdrawal  of  the  definitely  suhnarginal  farn  lands  from 
cultivation,  their  development  as  forests,  commercial  game  projects, 
recreation  centers,  ajid  for  livestock  purposes,  or  com"binations 
other  than  farming,  is  essential  to  effect  permanent  improvement 
of  the  communities  where  these  lands  are  located.   The  Federal  land 
program  offers  stranded  families  opportunity  to  own  homes,  and  small 
acreages  of  land  suitalole  for  growing  suhsistence  crops.   Fourteen 
such  projects,  involving  acquisition  and  development  for  various 
purposes  of  nearly  two  million  acres  and  10,000  families  have  al- 
ready been  initiated  in  these  fo-or  States. 

Lake  States 

Zoning  ordinances  prevent  new  settlement  in  undesirable 
areas,  hut  do  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  existing,  stranded 
farm  families  in  restricted  zones.  For  this  reason  the  Federal 
land  adjustment  program  has  "been  initiated  in  the  Lake  States  to 
hasten  adjustments  "by  helping  stranded  families  to  acquire,  as 
far  as  possi'ble,  new  farms  on  productive  soil  well  located  with 
respect  to  roads  and  schools. 

In  some  places  good  land  may  "be  found  within  10  miles 
of  the  poor.  Most  families  need  not  be  moved  more  than  100  miles, 
and  ^^ery  frequently  satisfactory  adjustments  can  be  made  writ'hin 
a  single  county.   On  some  projects  settlers  are  being  established 
on  full-sized  commercial  farms,  and  will  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock common  to  the  region.   On  other  projects  settlers  will  be 
given  acreage  for  gardens  only,  and  will  seek  employment  in  the 
forests,  parks,  etc.,  for  cash  income.   In  all  cases  the  program 
is  voluntary,  and  the  settlers  are  given  a  wide  range  of  reset- 
tlement plans.  Unproductive  farm  lands  acquired  will  be  turned 
back  to  forests,  game  cover,  recreational  use,  etc.,  under  some 
form  of  public  ownership  and  management.   It  is  hoped  further 
that  large  amounts  of  relief  labor  can  be  used  in  this  connection. 

The  Lake  States  situation  was  thus  described  by 
R. I.  Nowell,  Division  of  Land  IJtilization,  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration, during  a  recent  conservation  day  broadcast. 
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Q-reat  Plains  Re-f^ion 

The  Federal  land  progrron  aiming  to  assist  people  in 
certain  areas  to  shift  the  use  of  their  land  voluntarily  into 
uses  to  tring  ahout  greate^-  per-aanent  incone  and  enjoyr.ient  is 
under  wny  in  the  Great  Plains  region.   Only  a  snail  part  of  the 
whole  prohlen  is  "being  touched,  ajad  other  phases  of  it  require 
other  solutions,  hut  many  changes  in  the  land  use  are  under  way. 

\fY.en   the  G-rea.t  Plains  were  first  hone  steaded,  the  Hation 
hrd  not  had  enough  experience  to  find  the  proper  use  for  the  land, 
much  of  which  was  honesteaded  and  planted  just  "before  and  during 
the  T7ar.   Scanty  rainfall  and  low  prices  followed.  Plowed  land 
had  no  protection  from  wind  like  the  tough,  native  sod,  and  fertile 
top  soil  was  piled  along  roadsides,  fence  rows  and  huildings.  At- 
tempts to  farm  the  western  edge  of  the  plains  Have  created  a  "new 
puhlic  domain".   More  than  half  the  land  in  some  co"unties  is  nov/ 
suhjcct  to  ta:?:  deed  or  foreclosure  hy  pu'blic  lending  agencies. 

However,  Mr.  Sherman  E.  Johnson,  Director  of  Region  7, 
Resettlement  Administration,  explained  in  a  recent  conservation 
day  broadcast  tha.t  now,  after  years  of  "costly  trials  hy  individ- 
ual farmers,  and  with  information  accumulated  from  years  of  exper- 
iments, we  can  now  easily  determine  the  bf st  use  for  certain  lands, 
considering  sta'bility  of  incone  for  the  operator  and  the  community, 
and  protection  of  the  nation's  soil  and  water  resources." 

Much  land,  if  properly  handled,  can  remain  in  crops, 
"but  some  should  "be  turned  into  permanent  pasture,  some  into  fores- 
try, grazing  land  or  game  preser^-'es.   Some  land  purchased  "by  the 
government  will  he  blocked  out  into  suitable  grazing  units,  and 
leased  to  associations  of  stockmen,  thus  insuring  stable  tenure, 
and  preventing  overgrazing;  some  land  badly  damaged  'by   wind  ero- 
sion will  be  permanently  restored  only  with  difficulty,  but  cover 
crops  will  be  used  to  prevent  further  drifting;  som.e  land  will  be 
purchased  to  convert  natural  timber  areas  into  periianent  forests, 
and  some  for  providing  much  needed  recreational  facilities  and 
game  preserves. 
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PLAimiEG  ASSOCIATION 
MERGE 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  was  organized 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  July  1  as  a.  result  of  a  merger  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  and,  the  Nation-l  Conference  on  City  Planning. 
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Among  the  purposes  of  the  new  association,  as  de- 
scri"bed,  will'  'be  the  promotion  of  pulilic  understanding  and 
support  of  national,  regional,,  State.,  and  local  planning  for 
the  iDest  use  of  urhan  and  rural  land,  water,  and  other  na^tural 
resources,  and  the  safeguarding  and  developnent  for  the  largest 
good  to  the  people  of  natural  wonders  and  scenic  possessions,  and 
of  national  and  other  parks  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  program  of  the  Association  will  consolidate  the 
educational  planning  work  v;hich  has  "been  carried  on  for  the  las"t 
quarter  centurv  'by   each  of  the  two  merging  orga.niza.tions .   The 
American  Civic  Association  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
and  has  "been  a  pioneer  in  advocating  and  interpreting  planning 
and  zoning  for  cities,  towns  and  regions.   The  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  was  organized  in  1909  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  promote  the  cause  of  citj'-  planning.   A  pu"blication,  PLANNING 
AND  CIVIC  COMMENT,  conhining  the  separate  pu"blications  of  the 
t?/o  former  associations,  will  he  issued.  Annual  meetings  will 
"be  held  jointly  T\rith  the  American  City  Planning  Institute  and 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  officials  in  different  cities 
chosen  for  their  civic  accomplishment. 

Officers  elected  were: 

Frederic  A.  Delano  -  President 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Horace  M.  Alhright 

and  Col.  Richard  Lie'ber  -  Vice-Presidents 
George  W.  Vi^hit  e  -  Treasurer 
Harlean  James  -  Executive  Secretary 
Flavel  Shurtleff  -  Special  Counsel 

All  are  well  known  in  the  planning  field,  several  having  'been  con- 
nected with  the  two  form.er  organizations  in  official  capacity. 
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AGRICULTLmAl  POLICY 
COURSE  OEFEP^D  AT  I07/A 
STATE  COLLEGE 

The  course  work  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Iowa  State  College  s-ammer  quarter  this  year  is  directed. 
toward  the  prohlem  of  an  a.gricultra.ral  'oolicy  for  the  Corn  Belt. 
Guest  professors  for  the  opening  quarter,  June  11-July  18, 
presented  a  series  of  lectures,  and  led  seminar  d.iscussions  on  the 
general  su"bject  of  "Agricultural  Policy:  the  Relation  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Economic  Life  of  the  Nation",  and  included  M.L.  Wilson, 
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Assistant  Secretar;/  of  A.-Ticaltare ;  O.E.  Baker,  Bureau,  of  Agri- 
cultiiral  Sccnonics;  and  J.D.  Black,  Harva,rd  Universitj. 

The  group  of  co'orses  on  Agricultural  Policy  which  pre- 
sented "by  the  guest  professors,  together  with  the  Iowa  State 
College  faculty,  include  such  other  titles  as:  International 
Economics,  Market  Price  Deterr.ination,  Land  Econonics,  General 
Agricultural  Economics,  Prol)le::iS  in  Advenced  Agricultural  Econ- 
onics, and  Research  in  Agricultural  Econonics.   The  more  general 
courses  in  economics,  as  well  as  supporting  courses  in  the  De- 
partments of  History  and  I.Iathenatics,  will  "be   offered  during  "both 
terns. 
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.  ZOinirc  IvTOTES 


An  article  on  "Progress  in  Sural  Zoning"  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue,  and  will  summarize  accomplislxments  in  the 
zoning  field  to  date. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  AND  AETICLES 


Periodical  Articles 


"Marginal  Land  and  Ma.rginal  Thinking".   Putnam  D.  McMillan, 
SATUEDAY  EVENING  POST  207  (48)  27.   June  1,  1935. 

The  difficulties  of  the  wheat  farmer  today  are, 
according  to  Mr.  McMillan's  appraisal  of  them,  largely  the 
result  of  marginal  thinking  on  three  counts:  first,  we 
encouraged  the  raising  of  wheat  on  marginal  land  where  costs 
were  excessive;  secondly,  we  put  our  tariffs  up  to  a  point 
where  it  "became  difficult  for  other  nations  to  trade  with  us, 
therehy  creating  a  large  and  growing  wheat  surplus;  thirdly, 
more  recently  we  have  limited  production  of  a.gricultural  com- 
modities, tending  to  make  permanent  the  increases  in  produc- 
tion in  other  sections  of  the  world. 

"Progress  in  farm  relief",  Mr.  McMillan  indicates, 
"will  come  only  after  it  is  recognized  that  the  real  surplus 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  agricultural  land  from  which 
surplus  crops  are  merely  the  result,  and  that  the  prices  of 
grain  should  not  he  hased  on  the  high  costs  of  marginal  pro- 
ducers except  in  a  period  like  the  World  1/Far,  when  production 
"by  those  high  cost  marginal  producers  is  in  the  puhlic  inter- 
est ...  The  only  way  to  effect  a,  reduction  in  production  is  to 
stop  the  production  of  high  cost  producers  on  marginal  land 
instead  of  reducing  loy   the  same  percentage  the  production  of 
both  high  and  low  cost  producers."  The  solution,  he  believes, 
is  not  scarcity  with  higher  prices,  hut  plenty  —  increased 
production  at  lower  costs,  and  at  lower  prices. 


''Land  Utilization".   Neil  M.  Clark.   COTJI^RY  GENTLM.UN. 
•■•  C7  (7)  8.   July  1935. 

That  the  Federal  land-use  policy  is  difficult  to 
understand,  that  "Uncle  Sam's  chief  qioalif ication  for  his  land- 
use  ventures  so  far  has  been  sca.ds  of  cash",  and  that  in  all 
"land  planning  operations  the  men  moct  active  are  social 
economists  and  agricultural  sociologists  rather  tha.n  agronomists 
experienced  with  growing  things",  are  Mr.  Clcark's  indictments 
of  the  present  land  program  of  the  Federal  government.   He  saj?-s, 
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"Expressed  in  vrritten  words,  and  plenty  of  words  have  lieen 
written  ty  New  Dealers,  it  is  one  thing.   But  in  conversation 
and  "by  implication  there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  may  "be  some- 
thing different'.   The  written  words  seem  to  assure  us  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  land-use  planners  to 
compel  people  to  sell  their  land,  to  move  or  to  change  their 
style  of  living.   Sy  implication  on  the  other  hand,  one  gathers 
that  our  planners  "believe  that  rugged  individualism  has  run 
itself  ragged  "behind  line  fences  —  that  it's  "best  to  depend  upon 
the  judgment  of  experts,  that  some'body  higher  up  and  farther 
av;ay  is  "better  qualified  to  tell  what  should  "be  done  with  the 
land  than  the  man  who  knows  and  nurses  each  acre.   It  is  pointed 
out  too,  that  the  unrestrained,  private  use  of  la.nd  has  threatened 
to  make  deserts  of  our  farms,  has  eroded  millions  of  acres  of 
fertile  soils,  has  desolated  our  timber  resources,  has  laid 
dangerously  low  our  water  ta"ble3,  and  in  general  has  "been  su'b- 
versive  to  the  national  welfare.   The  natural  inference .to  draw 
from  all  this  is  that  the  planners  "believe  our  laissez-faire 
policy  has  had  its  fling,  and  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  try 
something  else;  that  among  other  things  the  Government  might  as 
well  "buy  a  lot  of  what  they  look  u-oon  as  "bum  land,  and  "be  done 
with  it  ... " 

The  excessi^'-e  cost  of  the  organization  needed  to  "buy 
the  desigiiated  su"bmarginal  land,  as  the  author  says  he  has  o"b- 
serv^cL  it  first-hand  throughout  the  country,  is  perhaps  only  an 
o"bservation.   The  fact  that  the  program  was  so  "broad  has  left  it 
wide  open  to  criticism.   A  Nation  never  thinks  solidly  on  any  one 
question.   Emergency  conditions  had  to  he  met  while  a  long-time 
program  was  "being  launched.   Ex^oerience  drives  home  the  most  a"b- 
struse  truths,  and  out  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  welter  of  suh- 
sistence  horaestea,d  plans,  rehahilitation  programs,  erosion  con- 
trol projects  and  others  sketchily  "but  cleverly  criticized  — 
Mr.  Clark  admits  that  in  spite  of  the  haste  v.lth  ?.hich  the  fed- 
eral government  jiumped  into  the  jo"b,  much  has  hesn  well  done, 
much  has  "been  sincerely  a.tterapted,  and  -^alualDle  data  have  "been 
secured  which  should  "be  useful  in  guiding  the  program  in  the 
future,  it.  is  hoped  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority. 
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Bulletins 


"Determining  the  Future  Uses  of  Su'bmarginal  Agricultural 

Land  in  ITew  York  State",  Pa.rt  I  -  Bulletin  14,  Kew  York 
State  Planning  Board  (mimeographed). 

"Future  Uses  of  SulDmarginpl  Lands".  Part  II,  Bulletin  14, 
New  York  State  Planning  Board  (mimeographed). 

Two  "brief  papers:  Fart  I  presented  "by  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Illick,  Professor  of  Forest  Management,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board  at  Albany,  New  York,  ir\  OctoTaer  1934, 

4,000,000  to  5,000,000  acres  of  rural  land  in  New  York 
State,  or  one-seventh  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Illick,  are  no  longer  needed  for  agriculture 
What  is  to  he  done  with  this  tremendous  acreage  is  a  problem  of 
serious  moment.   In  some  regions  a  temporary  solution  has  been 
found  —  abandoned  farm  land  has  been  allowed  to  remain  idle  and 
unproductive.   In  other  regions,  other  uses  have  been  found  for 
abandoned  land.  But  v/hile  all  the  land  can  perhaps  not  be  put  to 
work  at  once,  since  land  submarginal  for  agricultural  use  may, 
because  of  certain  conditions,  not  be  suitable  for  forestry  or 
other  less  intensive  uses,  most  of  this  problem  land  can  be  put 
to  some  use,  in  very  many  instances  into  other  uses  than  agri- 
culture . 

Of  the  many  possible  no n- agricultural  uses  of  the  land. 
Dr.  Illick  has  mentioned  twelve  which  he  considers  the  more 
important ; 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 

(9 
(10 

(11 

(12 


to  produce  sustained  supply  of  wood 

to  produce  supply  ef  secondary  forest  products 

to  produce  derived  forest  products 

to  provide  minerals 

to  conserve  water  supply,  check  erosion,  etc. 

to  provide  recreation  o:oportunities 

to  conserve  v/ildlife 

to  provide  areas  for  research  and  demonstration 

purposes 

to  preserve  sites  of  unusual  interest 

to  provide  space  for  needed  developments  and 

structures  -  roads,  power  lines,  bridges,  etc. 

to  preserve  scenic  values 

to  help  promote  general  welfare  and  maintain 

national  defense 
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Most  forest  land  and  other  closely  associated 
types  of  land  have,  iniiere-^.tly  more  th-^n  a  single  use.   On 
the  sa^Tie  area  of  la.nc'.  tirabcr  can  often  he  (rrovn,    and  food  and 
shelter  for  game  c.nir.ial3,  vvaturshed  protect ivjn,  nnd  recreation 
facilities  na;""  he  provided.  The  najor  iises  sr>  designated 
should,  therefore,'  not  he  thought  of  a,s  separate  and  distinct- 
ohjects  of  nanagement,  since  only  rarely  is  a  single  land  use 
so  doininant  a.s  to  elinirate  all  ^-/tJier  considerations.  Multiple 
purpose  Li3.iinger.ent  ained  at  a  full  and  halar.ced  use  of  all  land 
resources  should,  therefore,  he  the  principle  adopted  in  Hew 
York  State.   - 

In  order  to  appi'oach  this  land  use  prohleiii  in  the 
nost  practical  fashion,  a  nu".T.her  of  sample  areas  throij.ghout  the 
State  should  he  develorjcd  to  denonstrate  the  princi^^le  cf  in- 
tegrated land  use  or  milfciple  piiipose  nanageuent'.   Italy, 
through  its  "Bonifica  Integrale",  has  done  nuch  in  this  resr)ect, 
es"Decially  V7ith  its  forest  lands.   Svvltj^orlan^, -i^ith  1,700,000 
acres  of  puhlic  forests,  enploys  one  full  tin*  '"orker  for  every 
100  acres.  Dennark  rith  750,000  acres  of  forest  land  euploys  one 
full  tine  vv'orker  for  c-vf-ry  125  a.?rc3;  Prussia,  v?ith  5,500,000' 
acres  of  state  foi'&sts,  averages  1  worker  to  ever;,-  157  acres; 
Gernany  employs  l-|--2  .Million  persons  on  her  51,000,000  acres- of 
forests.   In  southern  Sv/ov.en  is  found  one   worker  S'O   400  ncres  of 
forest;  in  northern  Sv/ed.en  1  ivorkf-r  for  every  1,400  acres.   In 
England  it  is  estimated  thot  during  the  planting  star"?  1  worker 
per  100  acres,  and  during  the  dcv-Aopnent  stage  1  worker  for 
every  50  acres,  will  he  needed  in  the  natinal  forests.   These 
countries  have  proved  that  a  sound  forestr^r  prograxi -I'epresents 
not  an  expenditure,  hut  an  invectntnt,  naking  for  suostantial, 
pernanent  conr.ranities. 

Part  II  consists  of  the  remarks,  on  the  sane  occasion, 
of  Professor  P..S.  Hosuer,  Departr.ient  of  Forcstiy,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, following  Dr.  Illick's  paper,  urging  proper  care  cf  ezist- 
int^  forests,  conplc^ti'^-n  of  land  classification  stucies,  and 
careful  investigation  cf  soil  types  with  relfition  to  tree 
growth,  in  -order  to  -.-.lalce  it  possihle  for  ICew  Tcrk  State  to  pro- 
vide forest  products  to  its  citizr.ns  in  the  right  proportion. 


"Major  Land-Use  Prohlen  Areas  and  Land  Utilization  in  Ohio". 
J.H.  Sitterley,  R.'d.     -sJcer,  J.I.  Falconer.   Ohir  Agriciil- 
tural  Experinent  Station  Bulletin  #79,   March  1935. 
71  pp.  (nineographed)* 

This  "bulletin  is  a  coor-'inated  &unao.ry  of  naterial 
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on  land  utilization  and  problems  in  Ohio  collected  over  r.   peri'^d 
lay  the  Depcirtment  of  Rural  Sccnonics  and  Extension  Service  of 
the  Ohio  College  of  iv^ri culture,  the  State  Planning  Board,  and 
other  agencies  assisting  with  the  report  on  land-use  to  the 
national  Resources  Board  in  August  1934. 

The  report  is.  prelinina.ry  —  it  is  hoped  the  vjork  na;'- 
go  on  and  thr.t  nore  adequate  material  will  be  available  .?.s  the 
research  is  continued  —  and  is  divided  into  two  general  parts: 

Part  I  sets  out  and  discusses  the  areas  presenting 
najor  land-use  problems  arising  out  of  past  and  present  uses  of 
land.   Ten  distinct  areas  have  been  delimited  as  having  land-use 
problems  needing  adjustnent.   Regions  I-III  (south  central  and 
southeastern  portion  of  State)  are  areas  in  which  nost  of  the 
fams  are  on  land  of  low  procucoi"it7,  and  wh^ere,  therefore, 
arable  farming  is  uneconomical  and  inadvisable,  and  perhaps 
should  be  replaced  by  other  uses  such  as  forestry  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Areas  IV-V  (a  strip  from  Athens  to  Stuvenville  in 
southeastern  portion,  and  east  central  portion)  are  those  in 
which  seriou.s  erosion  and  impoverishjnent  of  soil  resources 
should  be  checked  by  a  change  in  cropping  system,  if  agricul- 
tural use  is  to  continue. 

Area  VI  (extreme  southwestern  portion)  is  one  in  which 
serious  erosion  occiirs  on  the  slopes,  poor  drainage  and  difficult 
tillage  occurs  on  level  upland,  and  the  improverishment  of  the 
soil  seems  to  be  occurring  generally.   Changes  in  the  cropping 
system,  together  with  improved  drainage,  are  essential  for 
improved  a.gricultural  conditions. 

Area  VII  (southwestern  part  comprising  parts  of  5 
counties)  finds  the  soils  acid,  poorly  drained,  and  difficult 
to  till.  A  change  in  the  cropr)ing  s^rstem,  such  as  the  growing 
of  r.ore  forage  crops,  and  improvement  in  drainage  are  needed  if 
the  farms  are  to  be  made  productive. 

Area  VIII  (northwestern  Ohio)  is  an  area  in  which 
improvements  in  drainage  and  tillage  conditions,  by  increasing 
the  organic  content  of  the  soil,  are  needed  if  much  of  the  land 
is  to  continue  productive. 

Area  IX  (central  north  Trumbull  and  central  and  south- 
western Ashtabula  Counties)  is  land  which,  because  of  poor 
drainage  and  lov»'  productivit?/,  part  at  least  appears  better 
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fdaptcd  to  r;ai.-ie  pres-^-rves  ".nd  forestry  than  agricv.lt-ure.  A 
s.yc-tetiof  a,;;ri culture  cm  "be  encourage!  on  the  renaining  land 
which  c^n  utilize  large  anountc  of  forage  crops  and  pasture. 

Area  X  (northwestern  Ohio)  is  an  area  of  deep  sand 
\vhich  would,  in  large  part,  "be  "better  adapted  to  forestry  and 
recreati^m  than  agriculture,  since  the  low  productivity  soils 
dr^'  out  "badly  on  slight  elevations,  and  are  frequently  wet  in 
t'le  low  i^laces. 

Specific  conditions  of  soil, 'topography,  and  land 
utilization  in  each  designated  ares  are  described,  and  the 
remedies  for  difficulties  "briefly  stated,  "but  it  is  not  to  "be 
thought  that  tl'^e  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  State  not  included 
is  entirely  without  land-use  pro"blens.   Ohio,  in  connon  with  nost 
other  States,  has  had  the  pressing  agricultural  pro'blen  of  low 
fam  income  for  some  years  (7  percent  were  receiving  pu^blic  re- 
lief in  1934  as  a^^^ainst  13  percent  in  the  pro"blen  areas),  and  • 
even  in  the  so-called  "non  pro'blem  area",  it  is  felt  that  with 
"better  management  many  far-ns  can  "be  made  to  yield  somewhat 
greater  incom.e,  at  the  saTiu  time  maintaining  the  future  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  The  pro"blem  areas  proper  have,  in  addition 
to  manageneat  prohlens,  the  other  ot)stacle  of  adverse  land  con» 
ditions,  and  often  a  heritage  of  land  misuse  from  past  genera- 
tions of  farmers.  Maps  and  titles  accompany''  this  section. 

Part  II  presents  "briefly  the  significant  -ohyaical, 
economic,  and  social  factors  affecting  land-use.   Climate, 
altitude,  topography,  soil  types,  mineral  resources  and  erosion 
are  each  separately  noticed,  and  the  tj^pe  of  agricultural  growth 
shown  to  have  "been  influenced  "by  each;  each  in  turn  has  had  soce 
relation  to  population  movement,  farm  abandonment  and  change  in 
area  of  land  under  c-ultivation. 

Por>ulation  Movements  Influence  Agriculture 

Ohio,  near  the  center  of  industrial  America,  has  par- 
ticipated in  population  movements  and  shifts  v;hich  have  constantly 
taken  place  in  this  countr;'"  —  we  have  had  v.^estward  migration, 
migration  "back  to  the  industrial  East,  and  a  steady  movement  of 
individuals  seeking  to  improve  their  living  ccnditions  or  op- 
portunities. Movement  to  the  cities  was  accompanied  "by  the 
settlement  of  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the. cities.  Population 
maps  appearing  in  this  section  of  the  report  show  graphically 
the  shift  in  population  from  1880-19C0-1930.   Ohio  felt  the 
"back-to-the-land  movement  of  the  early  depression,  "but  it  has 
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also  felt  the  reversal  of  the  trend  since  1933.   In  general, 
since  the  Civil  War  the  State  has  gradually-  becone  lorhan  and 
industrial  rather  than  rural  and  agricultural,  and  is  stra- 
tegically situated  "between  the  industrial  East  and.  the  agricul- 
tural Ifest,   '.-.'ith  good  transportation  and  market  facilities. 

Ma.jor  Land  Use  in  Ohio 

Three  genera.1  agriculture,!  areas  nay  "be  designated  in 
the  State:  v>restern  .lalf,  a  corn-producing  area,  conprising  62 
percent  of  the  land  in  cro^^s;  central  and  northeast  dairy-snail 
grain-hay  region  conprising  20  percent  of  the  land  in  crops; 
and  the  pasture  area  of  the  southern  and  eastern  sections,  com- 
prising ahout  18  percent  of  the  land  in  crops  in  the  State. 
Between  1900-1930  there  was  a  12  percent  decline  in  area  of 
land  in  farms,  due  in  part  to  increased  urhanization,  and  in 
part  to  abandonraent  of  narginal  farr.is,  and  also  a' significant 
decrease  of  land  in  crops.   There  appears,  however,  to  "be  "but 
little  correla^tion  "between  the  nuTi'ber  of  farus  and  the  decline 
of  the  ajnount  of  land  in  crops. 

Otht.r  riiscellaneous  data  of  interest  are  the  niom'Dor  of 
part  time  and  self-sufficing  farms.   Out  of  a  total  of  219,296 
farms  in  the  State  in  1930,  14,436  were  self-sufficing,  and 
19,009  were  part  time.  Part-time  farms  occur  largel"-^  around 
urho^n  communities,  or  near  nines,  plants,  etc.,  f^arnishing 
supplementary  so'orces  of  employment.   Self-sufficing  farms 
are  rather  generally  scattered  a"bout  the  State,  "but  appear  to 
"be  most  numerous  along  the  eastern  and  southeastern  "border  of 
the  State.   Commercial  farming  of  various  sorts  is  ca.rried  on 
on  the  fai^ms  not  otherwise  designated. 

Real  estate  va^lues  ran  as  high  as  $125  an  acre  near 
ur"ban  and  industrial  influences,  "but  exclusi'-e  of  these  a^rea-s 
the  a^rerage  value  of  land  and  "buildings  in  the  State  was  "but 
$71.57  per  acre  in  1950.   The  a.vera^ge  si^ie  of  farms  in  Ohio 
in  1930  was  98  acres,  and  the  counties  which  showed  a  decline 
in  size  were  metropolitan  a.nd  industrial.   Tax  delinquency  in 
rural  areas  has  increased  from  7  percent  in  192S  to  22  r^ercent 
in  1932,  some  counties  giving  evidence  of  a  chronic  ta.x 
prohlem. 

Hany  of  the  data  are  mapned.  and.  graphedu,  a.nd  are 
those  ori,':rinallv  sutciitted  to  the  ITational  Resources  Board  in 
1934. 
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AITITQAL  ESPORT  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  fiscal 
■  ,  '  .year  ended  Jione  30,  1934  tc  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  Januar"/  4,  1935. 

"A  general  stuc'o'-  has  "been  undertaken  for  a  progran 
cf  land  use.   Much  land  in  the  Tennessee  Vallay  Authority 
region  has  "been  destroyed  "by  soil  erosion.   Steep  nountain 
land  is  heing  put  into  plow  crors  with  the  certainty  that  it 
v/ill  he  destroyed  hy  ahout  5  years  of  such  use;  deforested 
land  is  Deing  peri'^dically  "burned  over,  and  its  reforestation 
retarded;  and  other  influences  are  at  work  to  destroy  existing 
values,  and  to  retard  the  developinent  of  a  sound  land  econony. 
The  land  use  survey  is  ained  to  deterr.iine  the  "best  use  of  land 
of  all  types,  nnd   for  all  purposes,  to  prevent  waste,  such  as 
the  "building  of  expensive  inprovenents  in  the  sites  of  future 
reservoirs,  and  to  furnish  guidance  for  "both  -ouhlic  and  private 
use  of  land." 

The  first  specific  land-use  adjustment  progran  arose  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  Norris  Dan,  and  as  a  result 
of  studies  r;>ade,  a  permanent  corroined  constraction  canp  and  town 
was  "built  at  Norris.   Studies  of  the  phj/sical  effects  of  filling 
the  reservoirs  "back  cf  ilorris  and  ^Vheeler  Dans  were  nade ;  the 
pattern  of  land  touching  the  new  lakes  v/as  considered  froa  the 
viewpoint  of  roads  a.nd  -public  services,  relationships  to  markets, 
and  means  of  compensating  for  the  flooding  of  land  and  communities 
was  considered.   The  possi"bility  of  relocating  flooded  villages 
or  farm  communities  is  "being  examined.   The  interrelationship  of 
reservoir  areas  has  led  to  a  program  of  general  regional  planning 
for  tlie  entire  hasin. 

Copies  cf  the  complete  report  Liay  "be  secured  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office  at  10 
cents  a  copy. 


"Efficient  Use  of  Missouri  Lands".  Missouri  Agricultur.al  Exper^ 
iment  Station  B-alletin.   1935.   (mimeographed) 

The  p^jjrpose  of  this  "balletin  is  to  "bring  together  the 
more  important  maps  and  gra.phs  illustratin-c  phases  of  the  land- 
use  ■oro'jlem.   Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Puerto  Rico  Legislature.   Concurrent  Resolution  To.  1  in  Senate 
of  p-aerto  Rico.   1935.  •    ■ 

This  econonic  survey'-  of  Piierto  Rico  presents  specific 
recoinnendati ons  for  a  complete  eccnonic-socirl  rehalDilitation  of 
the  Island.   Reviewed  else\':-here  in  this  issue. 


"Land  Utilization":  a,  BilDliogra'ohy .  Co-.^piled  by  Dorothy  Canp- 
tell  Culver.  Bureau  cf  Pu"blic  Adninistration,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.   1935.   (Price,  50  cents). 

A  comprehensive  list  of  references  on  such  su'o.iects  as 
Puhlic  La,nds,  Land  Classification,  Utilization,  Finance,  Protec- 
tion, etc. 
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LEC-ISLATIOiJ  AFPECTINa  LAl^iD  US3 


Co  n  -^r  e  s  s  io  nal  Ac  1 1  v  i  t  i  e  s 


Congress  has  taken  action  drti-ing  the  parst  nonth  on  a 
nun'oer  of  irmortant  "bills  wnich  "bear  directly  on  lend.   use.   The 
Senate  has  passed  the  Parners'  Hoie  Corporation  "bill,  -anc'.  th.e 
House  has  passed  the  anendments  to  the  A/rricultural  Adjustnent 
Act  which  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  nore  than  30 
percent  of  the  gross  tariff  receipts  for,  ar-on^  other  thin.^s,  the 
purchase  and  lease  of  suDnar^'-inal  agricultural  and  gi-azing  lands. 
Measures  to  extend  the  "boundaries  of  the  Willainette  and  Siskiyou 
National  Porests  in  Oregon,  to  create  the  Bi.ff  Bend  National 
Park  of  1,500,000  acres  in  Texas,  and  to  authorize  the  edloca- 
tion  of  $6,000,000  for  the  purchase  aad  a.eyelopnent  of  lands 
for  wildlife  refuges  have  hecn  r:pprorcd.  Other  bills  to  extend 
the  houndaries  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mati'--i:.'-l  Porest  in  Wyoming 
and  t'\e  Chielan  National  Porest  in  V.'ar,'  ington  have  passed  the 
Sena.to  and  House  respectively. 
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BIED  iiKD   C-Al^IE  REFUC-SS 

Puolic  l\io.  14S.  (H. 11.7982).  To  authorize  the  exchange  of 
tin"ber  or  la.nds  icq .  ired  for  "bird  and  gane   refuges  for 
other  la,nds,  and  the  exchange  of  unreserved  and  unap- 
propriated puolic  donain  lands  for  lands  of  equal  value; 
to  provide  that  25  percent  of  all  noney  received  froD  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  surjjlus  Tildlife,  tinher, 
hay,  and  grass,  etc.,  on  lands  acquired  for  hird  a.nd  gaae 
refuges  "be  paid  to  the  counties  in  which  such  revenue 
rises;  to  autlicrize  the  allocation  of  $6,000,000  of 
Pu"blic  "works  funds  for  the  acquisition  and  inprcvenent 
of  lands  for  "bird  and  game  refuges,  and  to  transfer  the 
■Wind  Cave  National  Gane  Preserve  in  South  Dakota  to  the 
»7ind  Cave  Fational  Park.   Approved  June  15. 
See  NATIONAL  PABI{"S. 

FLOOD  COITTROL 

S.3085,   To  authorize  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Hio  G-rande  canalization  project  together 
with  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  the  same. 

IRFJGATICIT 

E.R.82S5.   To  extend  the  pct  for  tl'e   relief  of  water  users  on 
irrigation  projects  to  ap"Dly  to  charges  falling  due  in 
1935. 

PulDlic  No.  128.  (S.1305).  To  extend  to  water  users  en  reclama- 
tion projects  relief  from  pa;>T.ients  for  an  additional  '/ear, 
and  to  water  users  in  Indian  irrigation  projects  relief 
for  1934  and  1S35.   Apr)roved  Juno  13. 

S.2285.  To  provide  for  the  o.llocation  of  the  net  revenues  of 
the  Shoshone  rower  plant  of  the  Shoshone  Reclamation  project 
in  Vfvoning.   Passed  Senate  6-10-35. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Puhlic  IJo.  130.  (S.452).  To  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Wil- 
lamette National  Forest  in  Oregon  to  include  83,000  ad- 
ditional acres  of  V7hich  57,000  acres  are  in  private  owner- 
ship, 20,000  acres  are  puolic  domain,  and  5,400  acres  are 
reverted  Oregon  and  California  railroad  grant  lands. 
Approved  June  13. 

Pu"blic  No.  131.  (S.1513).  To  extend  the  "boundaries  of  the 
Siskiyou  Nationa.1  Forest  in  Oregon  to  include  59,000  ad- 
ditional acres,  ;^racticall.7  all  of  which  is  in  private 
ownership.   Approved  June  13. 

K.R.  2972.  To  add  approximatelrr  1,000,000  acres  to  the 

Challis  National  Forest,  Idalio,  most  of  which  is  now  part 
of  the  pu"blic  domain. 

H.R.8312.  To  add  approximately  42,000  acres  to  the  Rogue 
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Eiver  National  Forest  in  Ore,;on,  and  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  the  reverted  lands  of  the  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia grant  contained  therein,  the  anount  of  the  valua- 
tion tc  "be  transferred  fron  the  nation.-.l  forest  receipts 
and  cre^'ited  to  the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant  fund. 

K.E.3061.  To'  authorize  tlie  exchange  of  national  forest  land 
or  tinher  for  lands  privatel^r  owned  within  four  niles  of 
the  exterior  herders  of  the  Chelan  ITatbnal  I'orest  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  approximately 
32,000  acres  of  ^uclic  donain  lands  to  national  forest 
status.  Passed  House,  6-15-35. 

H.R.8460.   Tc  add  approxinately  86,000  acrt s  to  the  Weiser 
Hat  i  0  nal  Forest,  I daho . 

S.3068.  To  authorize  the  revision  of  the  "boundaries  of  the 
Snoq-aalnie  National  Forest  in  ..'r.shington  to  pernit  the 
extension  of  the  "boundaries  not  nore  than  6  niles  fron 
their  present  location. 

S.3122.   To  add  certain  lands  to  the  Boise  National  Forest 
in  the  State  of  Ida^ho. 

See  PUBLIC  LAITDS,  NATIONS  PAPKS. 

S.2695.  To  add  approxinatel^^  414,000  a.cres  to  the  Kedicine 
3ov7  National  Forest,  Uyouing.  Passed  Senate,  June  25. 

NaTION.il  PAEKS 

5,2972.   To  add  certain  lands  no^,7  part  of  the  Puhlic  Donain 

and  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  to  the  Grand  Teton 

National  Park,  and  to  create  the  Jackson  Hole  National 

G-ane  Hefuge  unon  land  now  partlv  puhlic  donain  and 

partly  in  the  Teton  National  Forest. 
Puhlic  No. 157.  (S.2131).   To  provide  for  the  esta"blishi:ient 

of  the  Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Brev/ster  and  Presidio 

Counties,  Texas,  to  contain  ap'Toxinatel:/  1,500,000 

acres.  A-i-nroved  June  20. 
S.2848.  To  provide  for  the  estaolish;:ient  of  the  iThitnan 

National  Monunent  in  Washington. 
S.3118.  To  provide  for  tne  creation  of  the  Perrj^s'  Victor/ 

and  International  Menorial  National  Monunent,  in  the  State 

of  Ohio. 

PUBLIC  Lxiiros 

H.R.8133.   To  authorize  honestead  settlors  or  entrjT.ien  who 
are  disabled  'w'orld  Vj'ar  Veterans,  and  rho   "because  of  incap- 
acity are  unahle  to  perforn  prescribed  residential  and 
inprovenent  requirenents  to  nake  final  proof  of  their 
entries. 

H.R.8523.   To  provide  for  an  adjustnent  with  the  State  of 
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Washington  to  satisfy  the  grants  nade  to  the  State  for 
school  and  otherpurposes.  V^ould  provide  for  the  paj/nent 
of  $6,750,000  for  the  214,107  acres  which  the  State 
claims  or  would  authorize  the  State  to  select  certain 
lands  now  reserved,  including  those  in  the  Olynpic 
National  Forest. 
H.R.3019.  To  ar.-iend  the  Tavlor  Grazing  Act.   Passed  House 
May  23.   Reported  out  by  the  Senate  Coomittee  on  Puhlic 
Lands  with  the  following  cha.nges  : 

VJould  pemit  the  placing  of  142,000,000  acres  of 
puhlic  lands  within  grazing  districts. 
Would  classify  puhlic  lands  and  those  suitable  for 
production  of  agricultural  crops  would  be  subject  to 
entry  under  the  150  and  320  acre  honestead  laws. 
Would  facilitate  exchange  of  State  and  privately  owned 
lands  for  federal  lands  to  aid  in  consolidation  of 
land  ownership. 

Would  grant  to  the  States  all  vacant,  unappropriated 
and  "'onre  served  non-nineral  public  dona  in  lands  wnich 
are  situated  in  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of 
760  acres  or  less  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
passage  of  this  act  are  either  not  included  within 
boundaries  of  grazing  districts  established  under 
the  act  nor  leased. 
H.R.8679.  To  eliminate  the  requirement  of  cultivation  in 
connection  with  honestead  entries. 

SETTLS^IEITT 

H.R.8286.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  lands  held  by  mortgagees  the  lands  to  become  part 
of  the  public  domain,  to  be  classified  and  opened  to 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

S.2367.  To  create  the  Farmers'  Home  Corporation,  to  promote 
more  secure  occupancy/  of  farm  homes,  to  correct  the  economic 
instability  resulting  from  some  present  forms  of  farm 
tenancy,  to  engage  in  rural  rehabilitation,  etc.   Passed 
Senate  June  24. 

su3i.ii\RGii:AL  iu\iTD  p:etire.ient 

H.R.8492.   To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.   Section 
31  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal  to  30 
percent  of  gross  tariff  receipts  (l)  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  major  agricultural  commodities  through  pay- 
ment of  export  subsidies;  (2)  to  encoxirage  domestic  consump- 
tion of  such  co;-imodities  b^  bonefit  pajonents;  (3)  for 
purchase  and  lease  of  submarginal  agricultur-al  and  grazing 
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lands,  and  (4)  finance  adjustnents  in  quantity  produced. 
Passed  House,  June  18.  The  Senate  Coninittee  on  Agricul- 
ture- reported  the  "bill  '^n  July  3  with  Section  31  elim- 
inated, 

TEIvNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

H.R.8527,  8632.  To  anend  theTennessee  Valley  Authority  Act. 

VALLEY  DEVELOHlEffl?  PROJECTS 

H.R. 8556.  To  pi'ovide  for  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
flood  control,  irrif:aticn,  pr:notion  of  agriculture, 
develoixient  of  hydroelectric  ;nlants,  distrihution  of 
power,  reforestation,  etc.  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, \Thite  pnd  Rod  Rivers.   Would  set  up  the  "Arkansas 
Valley  Authority" v.'ith  ncvrer  to  issue  honds  to  anount  of 
$50,000,000,  and  v^ould  appropriate  $30,000,000  additional 
for  the  vTo,rrp.n. 


State  Lef:?:lslative  Activities 

FLORIDA 

S.B.890.  To  provide  for  the  estahlishraent  of  a  f-^ane  preserve 
ir_  Brevard  County.  Passed  Senate. 

S.3.955.   Appropriate  $25,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Ever- 
.';ilades  Ivn.ticnal  Park  Coa'aissinn.  Approved. 

S.3.957.  To  authorize  the  tr^astees  of  the  Internal  Inprove- 
nient  Fund  to  convey  to  the  United  States  lands  in  Dade, 
Monroe  and  Collier  Counties  to  hecone  a  pa.rt  of  the  Ever- 
glades national  Park.  Passed  Senate. 

S.B.956.  To  set  aside  for  rjropa.-'ation  .'tnd  conservation  pur- 
poses for  wildlife  a  portion  of  the  area  authorized  hy 
Congress  for  a  National  Park  within  Ivlorjroe,  Dade,  and 
Collier  counties.   Approved. 

S.B.877.  To  F~rant  consent  to  the  Federal  Govcrnnent  to  nake 
retaliations  for  the  control,  protection,  a,nvd  propagation 
of  gane  and  non-gar.e  aninals,  etc,  on  the  national  forest 
and  national  forest  purchase  units  in  Florida.  Passed 
Senate . 

S.Br 683.  Provides  for  a  lien  in  favor  of  tho  Florida  Board 
of  Forestlr/,  the  United  States  %n€^   other  iij^overn.'nenta.l 
authority  upon  real  osta,te  covered  hy  agreenonts  "between 
such  Board,  Governnent  and  other  governnental  authority, 
a.nd  the  landowner  for  forestry/  work  upon  said  la,nds. 
Anproved. 
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MICHIGJm 

Pu'blic  ilo.  44.  Ar^  act  to  provide  for  the  estalDlishnent  in 
counties  in  the  State  of  Michigan  of  districts  or 
zones  within  v^hich  the  use  cf  land  and  natural  resources 
na",^  oe  regulated  hy  ordinance.   ApDrcved. 

PElxTl-TSYLVAlTIA 

H.R,241o»  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rural  !n!le  ctrification  Authority  to  pro  note  and  encourage 
the  use  of  electrical  ener/^y,  r.nd  to  authorize  the  Author- 
ity to  constr-act,  acquire  p.nd  operate  electric  utilities. 

H.R,1899.   To  authorize  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  acquire 
."by  condenne.tion  sites  for  pu'blic  works  or  parks. 
Passed  House . 

A. 665.   Provides  for  the  estatlishraent  of  a  State  Forests 
and  V/aters  fund  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  direct  legis- 
lation in  each  case  to  provide  :joney  for  the  State's 
share  of  the-  Departraont  of  Forests  and  Waters  Projects 
aided  "bv  the  Federal  Goverruaent.   A^roroved. 

RHODE  ISLAITD 

H.603.  Provides  for  issuance  of  State  "bonds  for  cooperation 
with  thePederal  Government  in  park  and  forest  inprovenents 
in  follovvin-T  anounts,  subject  to  approval  "by  the  people  at 
a  special  election: 

Park  inprovenents  $168,000 

Ocean  "beaches,  acquisition  and 
develop.-ient  of  two  ocean 

"beaches 220,000 

Interstate  parkway,  acqaisition  and 

development   550,000 

State  Poi-est,  acquisition  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Federal  Governnent 
of  unprof ital)le  farn  lands  and  - 
ot'ner  lands  suita'ble  for  forest 
and  t>ieir  developient  as  a  State 

forest  $1,875,000 

A-np  roved. 
H.584.   Provides  for  the  creation  of  the  Pawtxccet  River  Board 
to  aid  in  reha'bilitating  the  Pawt;.xet  "Valley  in  cooiDcration 
v.'ith  the  Federal  Government  through  the  elinination  of 
soil  erosion,  stroan  regulation  and  flood  control,  refores- 
tation and  other  such  inprovenents.   Approved. 
H.555.  To  provide  for  the  estatlishnent  of  a  Board  to  act 
jointly  with  a  like  Massachusetts  Bcsard  as  an  authority 
to  "be  known  as  the  Blackstone  Vallev  Authority.  Vetoed. 
H.514.   To  authorize  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Con- 
servation to  acquire  "by  deed  or  lease  fron  the  Federal 
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G-overa"nent   lar/ls  which  rxro   s"j.ita'ble  for  use  as   State 
forests.      Approved. 

UTAH 

S.B.231.  Provides  for  the  creation  of  the  G-rea,t  Basin  Auth- 

orit7  for  the  developr^ent  of  a  bird  refuge  in  the  vicinity 

of  Great  Salt  Lake.   Adopted. 
S.B.99.  Authorizes  the  State  Land  Board  to  sell  or  lease  farm 

lands  acquired  through  foreclosure.  Adopted. 
S.B,28.  Authorizes  the  State  Fish  and  Garae  Departraent  to 

purchase  and  acquire  land,  water  rights,  etc.  for  use  in 

development  and  construction  of  projects  for  collection, 

propagation,  culture  and  distrihution  of  fish,  wild  fowl 

and  gane .     Adopted. 

WISCONSIN 

S.341.   To  e^uthorize  the  Federal  G-overnnent  to  acquire  "by 
^    purchase,  gift,  lease,  or  condemnation  area,d  of  land  and 
water  within  "boundaries  approved  "by  the  Governor,  for  the 
estal)lishnent  of  State  forests,  "~iarks,  or  other  conserva- 
tion areas  to  he  a-faainistered  hy  the  State  under  long  tern 
leases,  treaties,  or  cooperative  agreements,  which  the  Con- 
servation Connissian  is  authorized  to  enter  into  with  the 
Federal  Government.   Passed  Senate. 

A. 981.  To  provide  that  improvements  ria.de  "by  c.r):f   person  on 
land  within  this  State  owned  hy  the  United  States  may  he 
assessed  either  as  real  or  personal  property  to  the  person 
making  ther.,  if  ascertainahle,  and  ctherv/ise  to  the  oc- 
cupant thereof,  or  the  person  receiving  benefits  therefrom. 
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